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of it is suggestive, and is favourable to that mood of
mind in which we long and hope for a land where

" Ever pure and mirror-bright and even,
Life amidst the Immortals glides away;
Moons are waning, generations changing,
Their celestial life blooms eveilasting,
Changeless 'mid a ruined world's decay."

The Wiilar is the largest remnant of that great lake
which once filled the vale of Kashmfr, and it too must
disappear ere any long period of time elapses. Cap-
tain Bates says correctly that it " is a lake simply be-
cause its bottom is lower than the bed of "the Jhelam;
it will disappear by degrees as the bed of the pass at
Baramula becomes more worn away by the river; its
extent is perceptibly becoming more circumscribed by
the deposition of soil and detritus on its margin." This
is not at all unlikely, as the average depth is only about
twelve feet. Its greatest length is twelve miles, and its
greatest breadth ten, so that it is by no means so grand
a sheet of water as that of Geneva; but there is some-
thing in its character which reminds one of Lake Leman,
and arises probably from the stretch of water which it
presents, and the combined softness and grandeur of the1"
scenery around. Lofty mountains rise almost immediately
from its northern and eastern sides ; but there is room
all round the lake for the innumerable villages which
enliven its shore. Calm as it usually is, furious storms
often play upon its surface, and in one of these Ranjit
Singh lost 300 of the boats carrying his retinue and
effects. In the beginning of spring some of the wild-
fowl of this and the other lakes of Kashmfr take flight
to the distant valleys of Yarkand and Kashgar; and,
in connection with that migration, the Kashmfrfs have
a very curious story. They say that the birds, being
aware of the difficulty of finding food in the streams of
Tibet, which have only stony banks and beds, take